I would not enter on my list of friends, 

Thoagh graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 


WINTER. 

For this beautiful picture of Win- 

ter we are indebted to The Southern 
Cu:tivator, Atlanta, Georgia. 


HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

We wish all the friends of dumb 
animals a happy New Year, full of 
kind acts and kind words which 
shall make the year happier to us 
and happier to all those for whom 
we speak and work. 


A SONG OF WINTER. 


Sing a song of rapture, 
Gayly everywhere! 

Four and twenty thousand 
Snow flakes in the air. 


Sing a song of sleigh-bells 
Ringing loud and clear, 

While the roguish urchins 
Follow in the rear! 


Sing a song of sledding— 
Now the sport’s begun! 
Four and twenty snow-birds 

Looking at the fun! 


Sing a song of sunshine, 
For the storm is o’er; 
Gay old earth is laughing 

At the marble floor. 


Nature needs an immense quantity 
of quills to make a goose with; but a 
man can make a goose of himself with 
one. 


LESSONS IN ETIQUETTE. 


How a Detroit KitcHEN Lapy 
ASTONISHED A Book AGENT. 
“Madame,” he began asthe door 
opened, “Iam selling a new book 
on Etiquette and Deportment.” 
“OQ, you are!” she responded. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


“Go down there on 
clean the mud off your feet.” 

“Yes’m. As I was saying, ma’am, I am 
se]l——”’ 

“Take off your hat! Never address a lady 
at her door without removing your hat.” 

“Yes’m. Now, then, as I was saying——” 

“Take your hands out of your pockets! 
No gentleman ever carries his hands there.”’ 

“Ves’m. Now, ma’am, this work on 
Eti 

“Throw out your cud. 
uses tobacco, he is careful not to disgust 
others by the habit.” 

**Yes’m. Now, ma’am, in calling your at- 
tention to this valuable 4 

“Wait! Put that dirty handkerchief out 
of sight and use less grease on your hair. 
Now you look half decent. You have a 
book on Etiquette and Deportment. Very 
well, I don’t want it. I am only the hired 
girl, You can come in, however, and talk 
with the lady of the house. She called me a 
har this morning, and I think she needs 
something of the kind.” —Detroit Free Press. 

One of the best rat traps we know of is the 
mouth of a rat-terrier dog, a pepper-colored 
Scotch Terrier, for instance. Good watch and 
house dogs, too; nothing can stir that they will 
not hear. When aroused they make more racket 
than a fifty-dollar burglar alarm and their bat- 
terv does not get out of order. 


the grass and 


Treat every girl as you would like every boy 
totreat your sister. Learn to be gentle towards 
others and to give protection to those weaker 
than vourself. If every boy treated his girl 
friends as he would like other boys to treat hés 
sister there would be a better state of society 
when they are all grown up. 

= 
WASHINGTON. 

Miss Dora, daughter of the late Senator Miller 
of California, has a pet ddg who will never go to 
bed until his mistress does so. When Miss 
Dora is out late at night the dog receives her 
upon her return at the head of the stairs. This 
dog is a watch dog in more senses than one, for 
when Miss Dora has gentlemen visitors in the 
evening he appears to know when it is 10 
o'clock, for exactly at that hour he trots into the 
parlor, and, standing before each man present, 
he gives audible yawns, which, if they do not 
notice, he repeats to his mistress until the hint 
is taken. As doggie’s bed is in Miss Dora’s 
room, he fears that she will disturb his slumbers 
if he retires before she does, so that he evidently 
thinks that the only way to secure his rest is to 
stay out of bed as long as she does.— Washing- 


ton letter. 
= 


Turee children, the eldest twelve and the 
youngest three, found a horse caught ina rail- 
road bridge near Piedmont, Mo. It was toward 
evening, and a passenger train was soon due; 
so the little ones made a small bonfire of brush 
on the track, and when the train came in sight, 
waved burning branches. The engineer stopped 
the engine, the horse was removed, and the 
train went on.—Golden Days. 

Tue polite person does not tell an invalid how 


If a gentleman | 


To get horses from a burning barn or 
stable when panic stricken, put the harness 
onthem and they can then be easily and safely 
removed. If no harness is at hand, one’s 
coat or a blanket thrown over a_ panic 
stricken horse’s head makes him tractable. 
ALMOST HUMAN. 


We are indebted to the editor of the M/on- 
treal Herald for the following : 

The following charming little story comes 
from a gentleman in Warner, IIl. :— 

“Close to my window, as I write this, I see a 
wren’s nest. Three years ago I drove some 


| 


| and he went West to begin for himself. 


“It’s hard to tellit to strangers, but my heart 
is too full to keep it back. When I was left a 
widow with three children, I thought it was 
more than I could bear; but it wasn’t bad as 
this—” 

The stranger waited till she recovered her 
voice to go on. 

“I had only the cottage and my hands. I 
toiled early and late all the years till John could 
help me. Then we kept the girls at school— 
John andme. They were married not long ago. 
Married rich, too, as the world goes. John sold 
the cottage, sent me to the city to live with them 
He 


| said he had provided for the girls, and they 


| 


nails in a sheltered corner; a pair of wrens | 


built their nest there. The old birds often come 
into my office and sing. One of them has re- 


peatedly alighted on my desk as I have been | 


writing, saying plainly by his actions, ‘ You 
won't hurt me.’ ‘Weare friends.’ A few years 


since, in a knot-hole in a dead tree, neara path | 


from my office to my house, lived a family of 


wrens, with whom I had formed a very intimate | 


acquaintance. 
a hurry I heard the two old birds uttering cries 
of fear and anger, and as I got past the tree, 
one of the wrens followed me, and by its pecu- 
liar motions and cries induced me to turn back. 
I examined the nest and found the young birds 
all right, looked into the tree’s branches, but 
saw no enemies there and started away. Both 
birds then followed me with renewed cries, and 


me, fluttered a moment, and then darted back to 
the tree. 


One day while I was passing in 


Then one of them came back to me | 


fluttering and crying. then darted from me near | 


to the ground under the tree. I looked, and 


| there lay a rattlesnake coiled ready to strike. 


I secured a stick and killed him, the wrens look- 


ing on from the tree; and the moment I did so | 


they changed their song to a lively, happy one, 
seeming to say, ‘Thank you!’ in every note.” 


- 
GOING TO JOHN. 


‘‘Going north, madam ?” 
ma’am.” 

‘‘Going south, then?” 

**T don’t know, ma’am.” 
‘‘T never was on the cars. 


| train to go to John.” 


“John?” 

“Oh! John’s my son. 
on a claim.” 

“T’m going to Kansas myself. You intend to 
visit ?” 

‘“‘No, ma’am.” 

She said it with a sigh so heart-burdened the 


He’s out in Kansas 


| stranger was touched. 


pale she is looking, or ask an elderly lady if her — 
eyes are weak, nor when some one who is lame | 


enters a public place fix eyes upon the sufferer. 
Those who are deformed do not care for general 
sympathy. 


‘John sick?” 

“No.” 

The evasive tone, the look of pain in the fur- 
rowed face, were noticed by the lady who asked 
these questions as the gray head bowed upon 
the toil-marked hand. She wanted to hear her 
story, and to help her. 

‘*Excuse me—John in trouble?” 

“No, no—I’m in trouble. Trouble my old 


heart never thought to see.” 

“The train does not come for some time. 
Here, rest your head upon my cloak.” 

*“You are kind. 
be in trouble.” 

‘‘What is your trouble? 
you. 


If my own were sol shouldn’t 


May be I can help 


would provide for me now.” 

Her voice choked with emotion. 
ger waited in silence. 

“I went to them in the city. I went to Mary’s 
first. She lived in a great house with servants 
to wait on her; a house many times larger than 
the little cottage—but I soon found ¢here wasn’t 
room enough for me—” 

The tears stood in the lines ofher cheeks. The 
ticket agent came out softly, stirred the fire, and 
went back. After a pause she continued : 

“IT went to Martha’s—went with a pain in my 
heart I never felt before. I was willing to do any- 
thing soas not to be a burden. But that wasn’t it. 
I found they were ashamed of my bent old body 
and my withered face—ashamed of my rough, 
wrinkled hands—made so toiling for them—-” 

The tears came thick and fast now. The 
stranger’s hand rested carelessly on the gray 


The stran- 


when I wasa few yards away they flew in front of | head. 


“At last they told me I must live at a board- 
ing-house, and they’d keep me there. I couldn’t 
say anything. My heart was too full of pain. I 
wrote to John what they were going todo. He 
wrote right back, a long, kind letter for me to 
come right to him. I always had a home while 
he had a roof, he said. To come right there and 
stay as longasI lived. That his mother should 
uever go out to strangers. So I’m going to 
John. He’s got only his rough hands and his 


| great warm heart—éut there’s room for his old 


I’m waiting for the , 


mother—God bless—him—” 

The stranger brushed a tear from her cheek 
and waited the conclusion. 

“Some day when I am gone where I’ll never 
trouble them again, Mary and Martha will think 
ofitall. Some day when the hands that toiled 


| for them are folded and still; when the eyes that 


watched over them through many a weary night 
are closed forever; when the little old body, 
bent with the burdens it bore for them, is put 
away where it never can shame them—” 

The agent drew his hand quickly before his 
eyes, and went out as if to look for the train. 
The stranger's fingers stroked the gray locks, 
while the tears of sorrow and of sympathy fell 
together. The weary heart was unburdened. 
Soothed by a touch of sympathy the troubled 
soul yielded to the longing for rest, and she fell 
asleep. The agent went noiselessly about his 
duties that he might not wake her. As the fair 
stranger watched she sawa smile on the care- 
worn face. The lips moved. She bent down to 
hear. 

“Dm doing it for Maryand Martha. 
take care of me some time.” 


They'll 


She was dreaming of the days in the little cot- 
tage—of the fond hopes which inspired her, long 
before she learned, with a broken heart, that 
some day she would, homeless in the world, go 
to John. 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 

Gro. T. ANGELL, President; SamueL E. Sawyer, 
Vice-President; Rev. THomas TIMMINS, Secretary; 
L. STEVENS, Treasurer. 

Over five thousand eight hundred branches 
of the Parent American Band of Mercy have 
been formed, with probably over four hundred 
thousand members. 


PLEDGE, 

“I will try to be kind to all harmless living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.”’ 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harm/less from his or her pledge. M. S. P. 


of Cruelty to all.” 


We send without cost, to every person asking, 
a copy of ‘‘ Band of Mercy” information and 
other publications. 

Also, without cost, to every person who writes 
that he or she has formed a ‘* Band of Mercy” 
by obtaining the signatures of thirty adults or 
children or both —either signed, or authorized 
to be signed — tothe pledge, also the name chosen 
for the ‘‘ Band” and the name and post-office 
address [town and state] of the President: 

Ist, Our monthly paper, ‘‘Our Dums 
MALS,” full of interesting stories and pictures, 
for one year. 


2d, Copy of Band of Mercy Information. 
3d, Copy of Band of Mercy Songs. 
4th, Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, 


containing many anecdotes. 

6th, Light Humane Leaflets, containing pic- 
tures and one hundred selected stories and 
poems. 

6th, For the President, an imitation gold 
badge. 

The head officers ot Suventle Temperance 
Associations and teachers and Sunday school 
teachers should be Presidents of Bands of Mercy. 

Nothing is required to be a member, but to 
sign the pledge or authorize it to be signed. 

Any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years 
old can form a Band with no cost, and receive 
what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn 


imals. 


books, cards of membership, and a membership | 


book for each Band, the prices are, for badges, 
gold or silver imitation, eight cents; ribbon, 
four cents; song and hymn books, with fifty- 


two songs and hymns, two cents; cards of | 


membership, two cents; and membership book, 
eight cents. The ‘‘Twelve Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the 
whole, bound together in one pamphlet. The 
Humane Leaflets cost twenty-five cents a hun- 
dred, or eight for five cents. 


Everybody, old or young, who wants to do 
a kind act, to make the world happier or bet- 
ter, is invited to address, by letter or postal, 
Geo. T. Angell, Esq., President, 19 Milk Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts, and receive full in- 
formation. 

A Good Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy 

Meetings. 
—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn 
the Pledge together, (Sec Melodia} 

2— Remarks by President, and reading of Report ot 
last Meeting by Secretary. 

3— Readings, Recitations, ‘‘ Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to 
both human and dumb creatures, with vocal and instru- 
mental music. 

4—Sing Band ot Mercy song or hymn. 

5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 


have done to make human and dumb creatures happier and | 


better. 
6— Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 


‘““My family is 
| very ancient,” re- 
|marked an En- 
|glish tourist in 
}|Ohio. dates 
| back to the Cru- 
| sades.” ‘*So does 
|mine,” replied 
Buckeye, “my 
mother was a 
|crusader. And 
jwhat a_ noble 
|stand they made 


WINTER FUN. 


_ WE WISH YOU A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


| against the liquor 
| traffic.” — Pitts- 
| burgh Chronicle. 


Af a recent railroad festival the following striking sentiment was given: 
‘‘Our mothers—the only faithful tenders who never misplaced a switch.” 


PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY. 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our offices, 
sign the above “ Band of Mercy” pledge, and receive a 
beautifully-tinted paper certificate that the signer is a Life 
Member of the** Parent American Band of Mercy,’ anda 
** Band of Mercy” member of the Massachusetts ‘So 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, all without cost, or 
can write us that they wish to join, and by enclosing a two- 
cent return postage stamp, have names added to the list, 
and receive a similar certificate by mail. Those who wish 


i : | the badge and large card of membership, can obtain them 
C. A.on our badges mean “ Merciful Society Prevention | 3 


at the office by paying ten cents, or have them sent by mail 
by sending us, in postage stamps or otherwise, twelve 
cents. 

Many of the most eminent men and women, not only of 
Massachusetts, but of the world, are members of the 
* Parent American Band.” 

Bands can obtain our membership certifi- 
cates atten cents a hundred. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY. 


Formed by Massachusetts Society P. C. A. 


5796. Salem, New Jersey. 
Androclean Band. 
P., Lydia Brown. 
S., M. Jones. 

Bee: 


Milford, Mass. 
Loyal Legion Band. 
P., Mrs. R. B. Greene. 


5798. Norfolk, Neb. 
Helpers Band. 


P., Cora A. Searls. 


5799. Adams, Mass. 
Memorial Band. 


P., Mrs. H. Elizabeth Smith. 


5800. Jackson, Tenn. 


P., Mrs. John S. Miller. 


5801. Perham, Minn. 
P., James McCulloch. 
S., Bertha Russell. 


T., Ray Sansborne. 


5802. Spencer, Mass. 

Loyal Legion Band. 
P., Mrs. Geo. P. Ladd. 
S , Leon Robinson. 


T., Lula Allen. 


5803. Onondago, Mich. 
Winfield Band. 


P., Flora Stone. 


5804. West Townshend, Vt. 
Busy Bee Band. 


P., Hortense J. Sanderson. 


5805. Marshall, Texas. 
Sweet Mercy Band. 

P., Fannie Robertson. 
V. P., Prof. Draughan. 


S.,Mrs. Annie C. Campbell. 


5806. Byron, Minn. 


P., May A. McDowell. 


‘octety for 


5807. Cleveland, Ohio. 
North Union Band. 
P., Climena Miner. 
5808. East Cleveland, Ohio. 
Fairmount Band. 

P., Clara Cranney. 
5809. Port Byron, N. Y. 
P., Flora Paddock. 
5810. Richmond, Ind. 
Earlham Grove Band. 
P. P., Martha A. Joy. 
S., Lina Harkness. 
5811. Woburn, Mass. 
Gold Star Band. 
P., Clara M. Ames. 
S., Mary Ballou. 
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HOW FORTUNE TELLERS GET 


DOLLAR. 


‘“‘You’ve had sickness and trouble. You'll 
have some property fall to you. You do not 
have full confidence in yourhusband. You have 
a very gentle nature. Everybody loves you. 
You have had trouble with a relative. It was 
not your fault. Beware of a blue-eyed woman 
with a mole on her left cheek. One dollar—cail 
again.”—Detroit Free Press. 


YOUR 


<> 


EX UNO DISCE OMNES. 


A FEW CUTTINGS FROM THE PRESS. 
‘Our Dumb Animals. This little paper will 
give our youth a higher type of manliness.”— 
Fournal and Messenger, Cincinnate. 
‘*Tt is worth five times its price, and should 
be found in every home.”"— West Va. Argus. 
‘¢ Finely illustrated, and contains many touch- 
ing experiences and pleasing stories.”— 
Daily Telegram, Portland, Me. 
‘Its every page is animated by a loving spirit 
which makes it invaluable in a family where 
there are children.”— 
Daily Herald, Norristown, Pa. 
‘¢ Filled with beautiful things for the young.”— 
Daily Courier, Hannibal, Mo. 
“A most interesting and useful paper.”— 
New Ferusalem Magazine. 
‘“‘An interesting monthly.”— 
Tribune, Meadville, Pa. 
“‘Admirably edited by Geo. T. Angeil—always 
bright and Gazette. 
“Tt should be on every library table.”— 
Germantown, Pa., Gazette. 
“It is a publication in every way worthy of 
encouragement.”—Ba/ltimore News. 
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Our Duma Awimats. 


Tanuary, 1888. 


ARTICLES for this paper may be sent to 
Gero. T. ANGELL, President, 19 Milk street. 
PROTECTION OF DUMB ANIMALS. 


At the December meeting of the Directors 
held on the 22d, President Angell reported 
that upon the Society’s petition, the 
Water Board had consented to keep the 
city drinking fountains‘for horses open 
through the winter, anda bill had been 
introduced in the United States House of 
Representatives by Mr. Collins to protect 
dumb animals in the Territories. It was 
estimated that about 800,000 cattle died in 
the Territories last winter from starvation 
and want of shelter. 


It was voted to petition | 


the legislature for more stringent laws against | 


dog-fighting, and to offer twenty-five dollars 


reward for evidence to enable the Society | 


to convict ; also, to furnish without charge all 

editors and reporters of Boston daily papers 

wishing it, the Society’s monthly, Our Dumd 

Animaés. Boston prosecuting agents have 

dealt with 127 cases of cruelty during the 

month. The Bands of Mercy number 5811. 


THE DRINKING-FOUNTAINS FOR 
HORSES TO BE KEPT OPEN. 


On Nov. 27th we presented to the Boston 


Water Board a petition signed on behalf of | 
| of some of our cases prosecuted—Sullivan, 


our Society by Geo. T. Angell, Samuel C. 


| 


Cobb, J. Boyle O'Reilly, J. Murray Forbes, | 


Charles F. Donnelly, George Noyes, Gridley | 


J. F. Bryant, David Nevins, and Augustus 
Hemmenway, praying that the city fountains 
for horses be kept running through the win- 
ter; a/so a similar petition signed by the 
following-named express companies and 
horse owners :— 

American Express Co., Lewis, Flanders & Co., 
Geo. D. Otis & Co., J. H. Pote & Co., J. H. 
Moulton, Monroe & Arnold, Onville Woodsome, 
A. fj: ee John E. Phipps, Charles C. 


Dear Sir,—With reference to the seilalals 


of a committee of your Society that the | 


drinking-fountains for horses be kept open 


during the winter, the Water Board has to | 


say that zm ad/ cases where it is practicable 
the fountains will be kept open. 
Respectfully, 
H. T. Rockwe tt, 
$25. 
DOCKING AND DOG-FIGHTING. 


Chairman. 


I am authorized by the directors of the | 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of | 


Cruelty to Animals, to offer prizes of twenty- 
five dollars each for evidence by which the 
Society shall be able to convict parties 
who violate the laws of Massachusetts by 
dog-fighting, or docking the tails of horses. 
Geo. T. President. 
ADDRESS TO BOSTON COACHMEN. 
Just before going to press we receive a 
most cordial invitation to address the 
“Boston Coachmen’s Benevolent Association” 
at their hall, 176 Tremont Street, on the 
evening of Dec. 28th. We need not say 
that it has given us much pleasure to accept 
the invitation of this large organization of 
Boston drivers. We have addressed their 
children in our public schools and are now 
glad to meet the fathers. 


IMPARTIAL ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
LAW.. 


We had occasion in Dec. number to speak 


Champion Heavy Weight of the World, who 
paid $100 and costs for abusing a horse— 


the Belfast Spider, Champion Light Weight | 
The other | 
| day one of our police members found a 
| naval officer abusing a dog. 


of the World, for abusing a cow. 


cautioned him, ‘The officer answered, J am 
an officer of the United States Navy, sir, and 
went on with the abuse. 


and took him to the station 
Yesterday he was, on our complaint, 


| tried, convicted, and fined with costs amount- 


French, S. C. Currier & Co., J. L. Norcross, 
Gc. alg & Co., Doolittle & Pennell, A. 
D. Baird & Co., Wilson & Co., Fifield, Rich- | 


ardson & Co., Chick, White & Co., Hoyt & | 
Parker, Samuel Taylor, Chas. J. Kemp, Abbot & | 


Fernald, A. Towle & Co., F. L. Moore & Co., 
F. Tyner, A. Martin & Co., United States Ex- 
press Co., Johnson & Co., J. F. Garver, R. J. 
Elder, of Libby & Son, M. Mitchell & Son, Mar- 
tin, Fay & Co., Jenness & Grover, 
Grover, Whipple & Co., Holt & Wright, Ira A. 
Nay & Co., Estabrooks & Sibley, New England 
Dispatch Co., Blinn, Morrill & Co., Douglass & 
Co., Millis & Beal. 


The following letter from the 
the Water Board shows the result :-— 
Boston WATER BoARD OFFICE, 
Nov. 28, 1887. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, Esq., 
President M. S. P. C. A. 


Hilton & | 


chairman of ! 


ing to $13.25. 
We always take pleasure in saying that 


we believe no law in Massachusetts is en- | 


forced with greater impartiality than the 


law for the prevention of cruelty to ani- | 


mals. 


FOR HOTELS, LIBRARTES, AND READ- 
ING-ROOMS. 


We have about “wo hundred bound vol- 
umes of “Our Dumb Animals,” such as we 
put last summer on the reading-tables of our 


large mountain and seashore hotels, and in 

| steamers. 
We do not wish to sell them at any price; 
but if any of our readers would like to put | 
one of these volumes on the reading-table | 


The policeman | 


The policeman | 
said, Jf you were the Commodore, sir, I should | 
| arrest you, 
house. 


Our Dumb Animals. 


! 
of a hotel, library, or reading-room, where 
it will be properly taken care of and read, 
please send us full information where you 
would like to put it, and eighteen cents in 
| postage stamps to pay postage, and the vol- 
_ume will be sent you, or the postage stamps 
will be returned. 
We would rather put each volume in a 
_ public place where it will be read than to 
sell it for $10.00 to a private library. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CLERGY. 

A letter just received from the Rev. 
Father Murphy of Natick, who is one of the 
school committee of Natick, asking us to 
forward him the proper papers for form- 
ing about forty “ Bands of Mercy” in the 
public schools of that town, \eads us to say how 
much pleasure it gives us to know that 
| the Roman Catholic as well as the Prot- 
estant clergy are in full sympathy. One 
of the first members of our “arent 
Band” was Archbishop Williams of Boston. 
Rev. Father Patrick Strain, soon after, in- 
vited us to help him form “Bands” in 
the parochial schools at Lynn. Rev. 
Father Healy at Gloucester invited us 
while there one Sunday, to occupy ll 
the time of his great Sunday School we 
wanted. When we visited Dover, N. H., 
to address a union meeting of all the 
churches on Sunday at the City Hall, Rev. 
Father Murphy of Dover invited us to 
address his—the largest Sunday School 
of the city, in the morning, and in the 


| afternoon sent so many of his children and 


parishioners early to the City Hall that 
it was estimated that something like fifteen 
hundred Protestants, who came later, could 
not get in. The “Band of Mercy” plat- 
form is broad enough to interest every 
man and woman in the world who has any 
aspiration to make the world happier or 
better. 

An extract from Father Murphy’s letter 
of Dec. 16, shows how fully he enters into 
the spirit of our work. 


Natick, Dec. 16, 1887, 


| Dear Mr, Angell : 


“Tam working to enlist every scholar 
in our public schools as a soldier under the 
| humanitarian banner of kindness to dumb 
animals, It will make the boys and girls 
considerate and kind—the rough 

milder, the reckless more thoughtfut. If we 
can only inculcate into the youthful heart the 

spirit of kindness and docility we will have 
fewer ungovernable youths, and fewer hard- 
ened criminals in our reformatories and 
prisons.” 


more 


TRUE glory consists in so living as to make 
the world happier and better for our living.— 
Pliny. 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION WOMAN'S | 
CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION AT | 
NASHVILLE, TENN. | 
Miss Willard announced Mr. Angell’s ab- | 

sence, with the reasons, called the particular | 

attention of the Convention to the copies of | 
his address and other humane publications — 
which were distributed, and advised that a> 

“Band of Mercy” be formed in every “Loyal 

Temperance Legion” in the United States, 

after which the following resolution was 

unanimously passed :— 


Resolved, “That the thanks of this Con- | are receiving. 


vention are due to Mr. Geo. T. Angell, of Bos- 
ton, President of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
and of the Parent American Band of Mercy. 
We reciprocate his cordial messages, and 
will endeavor to ingraft upon our juvenile 
work the teachings of kindness to our silent 
neighbors, the lower animals,” 

On the Sunday of the Convention twenty- 
three Nashville pulpits were occupied by 
women of the W. C. T. U. 

If our anticipations are realized—and we 
think they will be—every Juvenile Temper- 
ance Organization on this continent is to be- 
come also a “ Band of Mercy.” 

In a kind letter just received from Miss 
Willard she closes with these words :— 

“Yours for the evolution that is sure to 
follow the emancipation of women, namely : 
that of our silent neighbors, who are not 
after all so very silent, but who speak a lan- 
guage we have not yet learned to translate 
into syllables.” 

Many years ago we spent our summers in 
that beautiful suburb of Boston, Auburndale. 
We had a boat-house on the Charles river, 
and in it our comfortable flat-bottomed and 
nicely-carpeted boat, “The Madge.” We 
took our exercise in this boat, and often on 
a pleasant afternoon used to take out half a 
dozen or more little girls about six years old 
for an afternoon row, and picnic, with cake 
and lemonade, on the shore, or one of the 
islands. 

Among the little girls seated on the bot- 
tom of the boat [we took out the seats so 
that they could not tumble overboard] were 
two who have since become among the most 
prominent workers in this great temperance 
army, the W. C. T. U. 

It would have astonished us then if we 
could have seen the important results com- 
ing later in life from the acquaintance then 
formed between the oarsman and two of 
his little passengers. 


Geo. T. ANGELL. 


THE POWER OF IMAGINATION. 

Docror—‘‘What is that scar on your leg, 
Mr. B——r” 

Patient—‘‘A dog bite received in boyhood.” 

‘“Goodness gracious! Did you get hydro- 
phobia?” 

“No. I hadn’t heard of hydrophobia then.”— 
Golden Argosy. 


OUR MISSIONARY WORK. 


How is your AM/issionary work working? is 
a question asked us this morning. 


“Well,” we answer, “we have by this morn- | 


ing’s mail, among others, letters from places 


as remote as Modile, New Orleans, Helena, 


Montana, and Helena, Arkansas.” 

The one from Helena, Montana, calls for 
constitution, by-laws and instructions to form 
a Society P. C. A. The one from He/ena, 
Arkansas, we give below with answer. 


dim lighted hall at Chicago. But at the 
close were introduced to David Swing, 


_who joined the society that night, and has 


since preached two eloquent sermons for 
dumb animals which have been read through- 
out the entire North-West. We were speak- 


_ ing to a hundred thousand people that night 


These are simply specimens of letters we | 


If any of our friends want | 


_ to know how we spend our Missionary Fund, 
| please call and look over our letter files. 


HELENA, ArkK., Nov. 28, 1887. 
Gro. T. ANGELL, 


Dear Friend,—Thanks for the good work 
for the dumb animals in which thou art so | 


much interested, and which I wish much to 


Legions. Please send literature to Mrs. 
Fannie L. Cheenn, Cotton Plant, Ark. She 
is State Superintendent of Juvenile Work, 
and I think will be interested in getting it 
taken up by the L. T. L. I shall certainly 
seek to interest them when I speak to them, 
as I often do in my work. 
Very truly thy friend in the good work, 
Lypia M. Cuase, 
State President of W. C. T. U., 
Helena, Ark. 


Boston, Dec. 3, 1887. 
Mrs. Lyp1a M. CHASE, 
President of the Arkansas Womans’ Christian 
Temperance Union. 

My Dear Madam,—lt gives me pleasure 
to send enclosed, and by same mail, to both 
you at Helena and Mrs. Fannie L. Cheenn, 
Cotton Plant, Ark., various publications, and 
to order both your names put on the free 
list of “ Our Dumb Animals,” and to ex- 
press the earnest hope that every juvenile 
temperance organization in Arkansas may 
become also a Band of Mercy. Hoping to 
hear from you soon again, I am, 

Very resnectfully, 


Gro. T. ANGELL. 


THIS PAPER 


Is sent from our Missionary Fund to over 
five thousand editors outside the State, in- 
cluding ad/ in the Southern Statesand all west 
of the Mississippi river. 

Every copy leaves our offices with a stamp 
showing just what it is. The pictures and 
interesting stories carry it to edttors’ 
wives and children, through whose sym- 
pathy we interest editors themselves, and 
then through their columns reach their 
readers. Some years ago with a feeling of 
disappointment we addressed one evening 
what seemed a little audience, in a dingy, 


though we did not know it. 

Our Mrs. Livermore sounded a bugle note 
in Tremont Temple a few weeks ago which 
has been carried by the press beyond the 
Rocky Mountains. The sweet voice of 
Frances E. Willard, pleading for God and 
humanity, is heard in a million American 
homes to-day, and under its melting influence 
our politicians are looking out as anxiously 
as the English did when the old Dutch Ad- 
miral, Von Tromp, witha broom at his mast- 
head, swept the British channel. 

There is no power in this century dike the 


_ power of type, and if it pleases the Almighty 
see ingrafted on our Loyal Temperance | 


to spare our life, and move human hearts to 


| glve us the means, we hope through ?¢s aid to 
_ carry humane education into almost every 


school and home in America. 


THE KIND OF LETTERS WE MOST 
NEED. 
I send you twenty-five dollars which you 
may devote to the AM/issionary cause in New 
Mexico if you choose to do so. 


Mrs. F. B. Powe t. 
Woodstock, Vt., Dec. 11th, 1887. 


MONTANA AND DAKOTA. 

In Montana there is no Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. In 
a letter from there dated Dec. 10th, we find 
the following: ‘‘ The overloading of work 
animals, and the total abandonment of the 
range cattle to their fate, whereby tens of 
thousands every year freeze and starve to 
death, call for the immediate attention of 
humanitarians. These cattle do not die 
suddenly, but linger for weeks, freezing 
and starving to death by inches, while 
their inhuman owners are by warm 
fires, and, in some _ instances have 
heard of, gambling with each other on the 
probable per centage of loss. The great 
majority of our cattle men seem perfectly 
indifferent to the suffering of their animals 
providing a sufficient number survive to return 
a profit on the investment.” 

Is it wrong for us under these circumstances 
to call and ca///oudly and call often upon the 
humane people who read this paper,to give usa 
Missionary Fund whichwillenable us to reach 
not only Montana but all the other territories 
down to New Mexico, where similar cruelty 
exists? See the contrast in Dakota where 
we had the privilege a year ago last summer 
of stirring up public sentiment somewhat by 
various addresses in the churches and 
schools, and helping found the “Vorth Dakota 
Humane Society at Fargo.” Inthe St. Paul 


Our Dumb Animals. 


“ Pioneer Press” of Dec. 9th we find that a | 


Dakota Sheriff and his deputy were arrested at 
Fargo the previous day for failing to properly 
feed cattle in their charge, and were convicted 
and fined, including costs, $85.50. We are 
sending “Our Dumb Animals” as often as 
we think we can afford, with marked articles 
like this to over five thousand newspapers 
in this country, including all west of the 
Mississippi river, to stir up public sentiment. 
We are availing ourselves so far as we can 
afford, of every other means of reaching 
these territories. We have now before Con- 
gress a law to apply to them. If we hada 
Missionary Fund sufficient we should very 
soon take vigorous measures to establish 
societies in all territories and stop this 
terrible abuse of dumb animals on the plains. 


<> 


MISS ELIZABETH P. STONE. 

It is with regret and pain that we an- 
nounce the death, at Chicago, on Nov. 28th, 
of our good friend and kind-hearted and 
earnest humane worker, Miss Elizabeth P. 
Stone, of Chicago. In the dark winter of 
1870 and 1871 we were working against 
many obstacles to found the Illinois Humane 
Society, and at last, after giving nearly six 
months’ time from the profession we had not 
then abandoned, and spending from our own 
pocket about six hundred dollars, were com- 
pelled to come out in the papers with the 
announcement that we must abandon it as a 
bad job, and go back to Boston. At that 
time, when our friend, Hon. John C. 
Dore, came to the rescue and saved the So- 
ciety, Miss Stone and her good father were 
prominent in the little band that helped us 
save it, and enabled us to pass it over to 
Edwin Lee Brown as its first President, and 
come back to our work at home. 


The pio- 


neers of our work in America are passing | 


away. Let us hope and pray that it may 
only be to a higher and happier sphere of 
usefulness. 


AMERICAN HUMANE ASSOCIATION. 


The very full report of the meeting at Rochester, pub- 


lished by Mr. lL.andon, secretary, in his November ** 
mane Fournal”’’ makes anything we can say old news, We 


give, however, the following brief, condensed report: Mr. 
Gordon of Milwaukee wus re-elected president; Mr. Brown 
ot Chicago takes tne place of Mr. Peck of ¢ hicago, as 
chairman of the executive committee; and Mr. Landon of 
Chicago was re-elected secretary; Mr. M. V. B. Davis of 
Philadelphia was elected treasurer. ‘Vhe other officers are 
about the same as last vear,with the addition of various repre 
sentatives of societies tor the prevention of crueltyto children, 
including Mr. Joon Ayres and Mr.Frank B. Fay ofthe Mass. 
S.P.C Chiidren. Among those who read papers or spoke were 
Messrs. Gordon, Edwin Lee Brown, Chicago; Mrs. White, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Schaffter, New Orleans; Mr. Tod- 
hunter, Cincinnati; Rev. C. K. Jones, Louisville; Mrs. 
Lily Lord Tifft, Buffalo; Frank K. Fay, Boston; Mrs, 
Nora E. T. Gouse, Chicayo; Rev. Dr. J. W. 
Buftalo; Howard A. Smith, Esq., President Rochester 
Societv; J.J. Kelso, Torovto; M. V. B. Davis, Pinladel- 
phia; Dr. J. F. Kellogg, Battle Creek; Mrs. Henrietta L. 
. Wolcott, Boston; Charles S. Hubbard of Knightstowa, 
Ind., and others representing children’s and animal pro- 
tecting and societies which combine the two. 


TORONTO, CANADA. 


on application of the Toronto Humane 
Society, the Police Commissioners have de- 
tailed a special officer to act for the Society. 


Brown, | 


HOUSE OF THE ANGEL GUARDIAN. 


We have received the very beautiful and 
interesting Annual of this most useful Charity, 
containing with others the portraits of Pope 
Leo XIII, Wm. E. Gladstone, our friend 
Fon. Patrick A. Collins, and our friend and 
brother director, Fohn Boyle O'Reilly. We 
have very pleasant remembrances of the 
founder of this institution, the Rev. Father 
Hoskins, 


<= 


THE ARCHBISHOP AND THE ANAR- 


CHIST. 


We recollect reading how Kearney, the | 


San Francisco Anarchist, when he proposed 
to upset the Government a few years ago, 


called upon the Roman Catholic Bishop or | 


Archbishop of that city to give the Arch- 
bishop his advice. The Bishop listened pa- 
tiently, and at the close quietly said, 7 have 
lived a good many years in San Francisco, 
Mr. Kearney, and think I know somewhat of 
our citizens. I recollect looking out of my 
window one morning some years ago, Mr. 


Kearney, and seeing several men hanging 


lamp posts. 


| ing, Mr. Kearney. 


The above leads us to say that the ¢rve 
Friend of the Anarchist, who has come to 
this country in total ignorance of our institu- 
tions, is he who warns him of his danger. 

We have vn. strongest Government in the 
world. It is so strong that we permit oceans 


weaker governments, would send the talker 
to prison or Siberia; but let a serious danger 


threaten our Government, and six words | 
_ from the President would call a million of 


men, if necessary, into the field, who would 
show as little mercy to the bomb-throwing 
dynamiter as the farmer does to the wolves 
that destroy his sheep. Zhe true friend of 
the Anarchist is the one that enlightens his 
ignorance, and convinces him that this is 


_ the only country in the world where znéed/i- 
gent, temperate, industrious men of good 
| character are sure of a comfortable living, | 


will bid you good morn- 


three cats it would be better to liberate the 
squirrel rather than see it killed by the cats. 

So the boy (about 13 years old) walked 
two miles to the place where he caught the 
squirrel and then let it go ‘so that it would 
be near its nest and not feel lost.’ Zhis ts 
the result of Band of Mercy work and reada- 
ing ‘Our Dumb Animats.’” 


ENGLAND. 


Rev. Mr. Timmins writes us good news of the 
Bands of Mercy in England, which now num- 
ber over 107,000 members in over 500 Bands. 
He has recently formed 30 in the vicinity of Lon- 
don, in the schools. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 

We have received interesting annual reports 
of the Western Pennsylvania Humane Society, 
of which our friend, Professor Leonard H. 
Eaton, is President. It has received a bequest 
of $5,000 from estate of Jane Holmes, deceased. 
Regular receipts of the year, $3,134.18 ; expenses, 
$2,953.42; complaints of cruelty to children 
dealt with 259, of cruelty to animals 347. 


A WELL KNOWN CLERGYMAN 


has just said tous: “We read your paper 
every month with great interest, and then we 
circulate it. J think ttis a better paper for 
Sunday-schools than our Sunday-school pa- 
pers.” His good wife joined in similar kind 
expressions. 

Now we have only to add that we can 


_ hardly think of anything in the world that 
of insane and treasonable talk which, under | 


would give us greater happiness than to be 
able to send without charge to every clergy- 
man, every teacher and every Sunday-school 


_ teacher in America, every month, a copy of 


_ this paper, and then to devote all the power 


and where the son of the poorest has a fair | 


chance to obtain the highest offices of the na- | tween the animal and God. How do we know 


It is the only country in the world | 


tion. 
where nearly all the rich men, and. nearly all 
the prominent, began poor, and by working 
hard—not eight hours, but frequently twice 
that number—have reached their present po- 
sitions. 


MRS. BISHOP EASTBURN 


_ writes us from Oakland, Me., of the good 


work of the “ Bands of Mercy” in that 


_ State, and gives the following as one of the 
illustrations :— 
We learn by letter from J. J. Kelso that 


“The other day I heard of a boy who 
caught a squirrel (young one) and brought 
it home, thinking to tame it. 


But his mother | 
| suggested that as the house had already 


| 


| 


that God has given us to making it the most 
interesting and useful paper in the world, to 
promote mercy and humanity. How we do 
wish that we had a missionary fund sufficient 
to do it. 


NAPOLEON’S ORDER. 


From a book recently published by Dr. Ludwig 
Buchner, of Berlin, Germany, we take the fol- 
lowing: 

“The horse,” said Napoleon, ‘‘is the link be- 


that the animals have not a language of their 
own? I think it very rash to deny it simply be- 
cause we do not understand it.” In the wars of 
Napoleon an officer named Lamont, in an Hus- 
sar regiment was several times saved in battle 
by his horse, and out of gratitude took more care 
of the animal than of himself. In 1S0g Lamont 
was killed in an engagement on the Danube. 
But the horse would not quit the body, and with 
teeth and hoofs kept off everyone who wished to 
remove it. The matter was reported to Napoleon, 
who gave orders to leave the horse alone, and 
watch him. According to the statement of the 
sentinel, the horse remained with the corpse all 
night and inthe morning, having snuffed it from 
head to foot, uttered a pitiful cry, galloped off 
to the river, plunged in, and was drowned. 

Horace Vernet is said to have perpetuated this 
horse’s memory in picture. 


—— 
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Happy New Year. 


NEW YEAR'S EVE. 


ING out wild bells to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the frosty night, 
The year is dying in the night; 
Ring out wild bells, and let him die. 
Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring happy bells across the snow; 
The year is going, let him go; 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


<—2> 


GOOD ENOUGH FOR THE PIG. 


An Irishman was standing in the door of his 
little cabin. A pig was playing inside with his 
children. A gentleman passing said to him: 
“My good fellow, why do you allow that pig in 
your house?” 

“Hasn't the house every accommodation that 
arasonable pig could require?” answered Pat. 


It is said that when an Indian dies his surviv- 
ing relatives pay all his debts. Weare acquainted 
with a man who we heartily wish would turn 
Indian and die.—Philadelphia Call. 


| 


} 


JACOB. 


Under the above title Frank J. Thompson tells 
in ‘“‘ Forest and Stream” a funny story about a 


, chacma baboon he bought at Port Elizabeth, 


Algoa Bay, South Africa. When first seen it 
was leading a team of oxen, walking on three 
legs and holding with the fourth the reins at- 
tached to the horns of the oxen. At the com- 
mand of its driver it gave a very good imita- 
tion of a Kaffir war dance. Mr. Thompson 


| soon found it necessary on account of its va- 


| rious tricks to cage it. 
sailors gave the cage a wide berth, but an un- | 


On the passage the 


fortunate dog coming too near one day was 


caught by the tail, and kept at a respectful dis- | 


tance ever after. On arrival in New York har- 
bor a sailor boarding-house runner backed up 
within reach of Jacob’s paw. 
his pantaloons and in his fright leaped over- 
board, much to the amusement of the captain 
and all hands. We had a good laugh out of 
this story and are sorry it is too long for our 
columns. 


If you have good health. you have nine-tenths | 


of all the Lord has ever given to any man. 


He lost a part of | 


THE THREE KITTENS. 


“TN an old brick oven not far from here, 
All cuddled up in a heap, 

Are three little kittens so cunningly dear; 
Their story I know you will like to hear 

While they are fast asleep. 
Two are spotted with white, one is soberly gray; 

Save the paws so soft and white, 
Which with ashes and coals so frequently play, 
And into all mischief so constantly stray, 

And oft are as black as night. 


These are not the kittens of whom you have 
heard, 
Who lost their mittens one day, 
For they are so wise they think it absurd 
To put gloves on the claws of a kitten or bird, 
Who have only time to play. 


Round and round they run, in the funniest style, 
After each little one’s gray tail; 
But the tails whirl the faster; and once in a while 
They fly round so swiftly that all in a pile 
They huddle like leaves in a gale. 
There’s nothing they like so well as a ball 
Of yarn all evenly wound; 
Over and over they go with a rush and a fall: 
One has it this time--then another—then all, 
Yarn and kittens like tops spinning round. 
The old mother gray, with a face quite demure, 
Sits winking at their droll play, 
And once in a while she says with a purr, 
** My dear littlekits, you must ever prefer 
At home with your mother to stay. 


Be gentle and kind to all other cats, 
And loving to one another ; 

Be faithful in looking for mice and rats, 

And always to dogs give spiteful pats— 
Respect and obey your mother.” 


' Now what will become of these kittens three 
I am sure cannot be told; 
If with friends and each other they ever agree, 
Then purring and mewing their lives will be 
Very happy as they grow old. 
Hearth and Home. 
FROM ‘‘SOMETHING ABOUT BIRDS.” 
One Sunday after service, closing the win- 
dows was forgotten in the church. The next 
day Mr. and Mrs. Bird, hunting for a sheltered 
corner to build a nest, flew in through the open 
| window of the church. It was so still they 
feared nothing. They hopped about the desk 
awhile, then flew off for materials for their nest. 
The next Sunday, imagine the surprise of the 
| minister and people, at seeing a bird sitting ona 
nest they had made on the Bible, which had 
been left open! 

‘‘ What did the minister do for his Bible?” 

‘« Why, he used a small one, and did not stand 
by his desk, lest he should frighten the bird. 
She seemed a little frightened by the music, but 
as no one molested her she quieted down. Ina 
week or two they heard young birds peeping, 
and saw the old ones feed them. The children 
| were all willing to go to church when they heard 
| there was a nest on the Bible. One Sunday 
they found the nest empty. All had flown from 
their church home.” 


A school inspector, finding a class hesitating 

over answering the question ‘‘ With what weap- 

| on did Sampson slay the Philistines!” and wish- 

| ing to prompt them, significantly tapped his 

| own cheek, and asked: ‘‘What is this?” The 

_ whole class instantly answered: ‘‘ Zhe jawbone 
| ofan ass.” 


— An imals. 
— 
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HOW A GOOD HORSE CAME TO BE 
CALLED AUNT JANE. 


Is not that a strange name for a horse? It is 
really a title of honor, and I will tell you 
how it was earned. 

When our good horse first came to us, she 
was young and gay, as full of play as a child, 
and we called her Jennie. As time went on she 
grew quiet, steady, and was so faithful and obedi- 
ent that we all loved her. ‘‘ Jennie” seemed too 
light and frivolous a name for a horse of such 
good qualities, and we began to call her Jane. 


s g, reddish-brown in | 
She was large and strong, red ; much we owed our gentle, intelligent horse, the 


color, with soft, intelligent eyes, and dark mane 
and tail. She was a good carriage horse, obedi- 


ent to the least touch of rein or inflection of | 


playfellow for our youngest, a child of ten years, 
who was never happier than when in company 
with Jane. 

Little Emily was not long in learning to har- 
ness after she once made Jane’s acquaintance; 
and the great horse would bend her head down 
meexly while the child, mounting a chair, suc- 
ceeded after great effort in putting on the bridle. 
Again, Jane would stand with quiet patience 
while her little mistress tried to curry her, 
combed out her long mane and tail, patted and 
hugged her, ran under and about her, or climbed 
up for a ride on her broad back. I think the 
good Jane really deserved to be called ‘‘aunt” 
then, forthe patience and tenderness she mani- 
fested toward this little child. But the title was 
not given till later. 

One fair spring day we went for a long drive 
in the woods. It was so mild and lovely under 
the oaks and pines, and we found such treasures 
in the way of pale anemones, arbutus, rosy and 
sweet, hidden away under the leaves, and young 
ferns just unrolling their woolly wrappings, that 
we lingered and lingered, and were tempted to ex- 
plore some grassy, unused wood roads that looked 
especiallyinviting. In sodoing we lost our way, 
and before we could again find the open country 
road the sun had set. 

Jane started off for home at a good pace; but it 
was distant several miles, and the darkness gath- 
ered fast. It was a cloudy, starless evening. 
Soon we could not see distinctly even the horse’s 
length in front of us; but we knew Jane could be 
trusted, so we gave her a loose rein and let her 
take her own way. She was trotting briskly 
along a quiet lane, when suddenly she stopped. 
We could see no approaching team or any obsta- 
cle in the way, so bade Jane go on. To our as- 
tonishment the horse, for the first time in all our 
experience of her, retusedto obey. She paid no 
attention to rein or voice, and only tossed her 
head a little at the unwelcome touch of the whip. 
We could see that she kept turning her head and 
looking back at us in a gentle, wistful way. 
Clearly something was wrong. The driver 
threw down the reins, and springing from the 
carriage, walked up to the horse’s head. Then 
the mystery was explained. 

A few paces in front of Jane, seated right in the 
wheel-rut, was a little child,—a curly-haired, 
blue-eyed baby of two years. He was patting the 
earth with one little hand, and looking up in a 


sweet, wondering way at the great horse, loom- | 


ing above him through the dusk. He was not 
directly in the horse’s path; Jane could have 
passed him easily enough. How could she know 
that the swift-turning wheels behind her, which 
she herself could not see, would reach and harm 
the child? 

Our good Jane! How glad we were of the dis- 
obedience that had troubled us so mucha mo- 


| 
| 
| 


| back, in her eager desire to see. 


ment before! How we stroked and petted and 
praised her, even before we lifted the pretty baby 
from his perilous position and carried him to the 
nearest house, with injunctions to the young 
Irish mother, who had many children about her, 
to take better care of her youngest! 

At the first exclamation of surprise and relief 
when the baby was found, our active little Emily, 


who was driving with us, stepped out on the | 


shaft, walked along it, and mounted the horse’s 
When the real 


state of affairs was revealed to her, and looking | 
down into the trusting baby face she saw how | 


little maiden threw her arms around Jane’s neck, 


nestled her rosy little face in the flowing mane, | 


S | and exclaimed, ‘‘You dear, good Aunt Jane!” 
voice, and so gentle that she was the best possible | 


And ‘Aunt Jane” she was called after that to the 
end of her life. —- C. A. Dugan, in Every Other 


| Sunday. 


[A translation from the German.] 


THE LADY HILDEGARDE. 


ITTYWAS at the bleak time of winter, 
And a drought lay on the land; 

And bread was scarce and cries of want 
Were heard on every hand— 

When a beggar roamed through the village, 
Meanly, but cleanly clad; 

Her back was bent ’neath the burden of age, 
And her face was pale and sad. 

Give me of your bread, kind stranger, 
Give me of your bread,” cried she; 

That I’m hungry and cold and ragged and old, 
You all must plainly see.” 

With many a look of anger, 
They drove her from the door; 

Or if food they gave, ’¢was a mouldy crust, 
Or a bone, and nothing more. 

At last at a little cottage, 
And humbler than any there, 

Where a poor old man and his feeble wife 
Dwelt long with want and care, 

She paused — that wretched wanderer— 
And asked awhile to rest 

On the steps; but the man with a kindly smile 
Urged in his ragged guest, 

And gave her a seat at the fireside; 
While his good wife in a trice 

From the fresh-baked loaf of barley-bread 
Cut off an ample slice; 

And this, with a cup of water, 
They set before their guest; 

*Twas all they had they smiling said, 
But the food upon her prest. 

May the good Lord ne’er forgive us, 
Nor e’er bestow us more, 

If ever the hungry we turn away 
Unfed from our humble door; 

The little we have to offer 
Is God’s, not ours — éat, pray.” 

And the beggar ate of the barley-bread, 
And thanktul went her way. 

* * * * * 


* 
The lady Hildegarde up at the castle, 
The castle stately and grand, 
Invited the villagers to a feast 
To be given by her hand; 
And smiling they went to the castle, 
And smiling they entered the hall 
Where a chair was set for every one, 
And a plate was laid for all. 

Said the Hildegarde, smiling sweetly, 
‘*Come friends, sit up and eat,” 
And they gathered around that ample board 

With glad and willing feet; 
Then their eyes oped wide with wonder, 
For they saw — Oh, sore dismayed! — 
A mouldy cake, or a mouldier crust, 
Beside each platter lard. 
With scraps of cold potatoes 
Which the swine would scarcely eat, 
And tainted fish, and rinds of cheese, 
And broken bits of meat; 
While up tn a place of honor 
A table was set for two, 
Groaning beneath tts weight of food, 


And daiuties both sweet and new. 
Then up spoke the noble Hildegarde, 
And sternly thus she said: 
‘* I was the beggar that roamed your streets 
Yestreen and asked for bread; 
I did it to test you people, 
So anxious was | to know 
How kind ye were to the hungry and poor 
Amid this season of woe. 
‘** And these were what you gave me 
As ye spurned me from your door; 
These cold vile scraps and these mouldy crusts, 
But these and nothing more; 
Not one in this whole large village, 
Save him with yon hoary head, 
And his dear old wife, that asked me in 
And gave me of their bread. 
‘* For them is yon table waiting, 
With richest viands stored; 
Go, sit ye down, dear servants of Christ, 
And feast ye at my board; 
And want shall be thine no longer, 
For a home I've given to thee, 
Where every comfort of life shall be thine 
Till life shall cease to be. 
‘* And ye, go home, ye people, 
Each with your mouldy crust, 
And bow your heads with very shame, 
Ay, even to the dust: 
And back to my noble castle 
Oh, never come again, 
Till ye learn with what measure ye mete it shall 
Be measured to you again.” 


THE RIGHT KIND OF A YOUNG MAN 
TO LOVE. 

I love a young man who loves his mother so 
fondly that for her sake he is chivalrous to other 
women. I love a young man who will step out 
of his way to avoid crushing a worm, and will 
not deem it beneath his dignity to succor a stray 
kitten. I love a young man who is pure-hearted 
and slow to laugh at smutty stories. I love a 
young man who believes there is a nobler 
career in life than to be a good dancer ora suc- 
cessful society man. I love a young man who 
is not ashamed of tears for others’ sorrows, for 
a tender song or for a beautiful thought. I lovea 
young man who cannot be laughed out of a duty, 
or ridiculed from a purpose. I love a young 
man who hates whiskey as angels hate satan, 
and thinks too much of his brain tomake smoked 
meat of it. I despise a ‘‘ goody-goody” young 
man but I Jove a good one. I would not like to 
be even third cousin to a dude, but I love a 
young man who is hail fellow well met with nice 
girls, and scorns not the companionship of his 
sisters. 


PAIN FELT BY THE LOWEST 
ORGANISMS. 


An English naturalist has made some inter- 
esting observations upon the nervous action in 
creatures of low organism. The result raises 
some doubt as to the common theory that keen 
pain is felt only by highly organized beings. 

We may be too ready to excuse ourselves for the 
thoughtless injury we do by assuming that 
orders below us feel less pain in proportion to 
the distance they seem to be removed. Admitting 
that the nerves of these creatures are as sensitive 
as our own, we are yet apt to think that there 
isno strong nervous centre to have a conscious- 
ness of the pain. The phenomena reported 
deserve careful study.— Youth’s Companion. 


The above article refers to sea worms, and 
the naturalist cites experiments proving that 
they do suffer keenly. 


Good resolutions, like a crying baby at church, 
should be carried out. 


| 
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I WISH YOU A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


PLATO. 


We take the following from a longer article by 
Mary H. Field in ‘‘ Tze Overland Monthly.” 

Not the renowned philosopher, but a small, 
bright-eyed, quick-eared dog is my hero. Come 
forward and be introduced, Plato! Hold up 
your head, now, up on your hind legs and 


| 
| 


salute. Now give us your paw. There, that will 
do. 
It was in the quiet old Dutch town of | 


Schenectady, on the famous Mohawk River, | 


that life first dawned upon Plato— unless, in- | thump. 


deed, as was taught by the illustrious ancient 


Plato, he had pre-existed, and so did but mi- | 


grate into a new shape on this occasion. 

He was the property, nominally, of a country 
doctor, whose ministrations 
wide circuit of country. 


stretched over a 


He was a little fellow, weighing only ten or 
a dozen pounds, swift of foot and motion, and 
showing plainly his terrier blood. He was ofa 
soft, bright chestnut hue, with a single white 
spot on his breast. His ears were short and 
alert, his eyes clear and penetrating, and his 
tail—ah, what tales that tail could tell! That 


Which his beautiful, speaking eyes, his quiver- 
ing ears, and his somewhat limited vocal 
organs failed to express, his tail was quite suf- 
ficient to explain. 

‘*Plato,” his master would say, ‘‘what is the 
use of your making such an ado with that 
tail?” 

Thump, 
reply. 

“See here, doggie, I think we shall have to 
cut off that tail.” 


thump, was Plato’s unconcerned 


A low growl from Plato anda more emphatic | 


‘Plato, listen: the way Ishall do will be to | 


take 
stick—of—-wood—and—” 
At this culminating point of description, 


ful defiance, he would make a sudden and dis- 
gusted exit. 

Yet a very gentlemanly dog was Plato. 
Frank, easy, courteous, not over, familiar with 
“unfledged acquaintance,” yet by no means surly 
orshy. He was not fond of his own species, 
greatly preferring the society of ladies and gen- 


an axe—and—put—your— tail—on —a — | 


tlemen to that of ordinary dogs; while ‘‘curs of 
low degree” he held in utter scorn. With this 
the master used to twit him a little sometimes, 
when they were conversing together, Plato being 
seated in his favorite position on the master’s 
knee. 

‘Plato, do you like little dogs?” 

A decided growl ofdissent was his invariable 
answer. 

‘‘Well, how is it about big dogs?” 

A loud bark of displeasure. 

“Now, Plato, ifa great bigdog should come 
along, what would you say to him?” 

Such growls and barks and bristlings and 
thumps of his tail would ensue, that the mis- 
tress would beg to have these exciting topics 
avoided, or the conversation discontinued. 

At dinner Plato would take his position on the 
floor, near the master’s place at the table, with 
his head a little on one side, his eye and ear 
keenly expressive, and his tail signaling his 
readiness for a bill of fare. 

‘Plato, would you like some roast beef?” 

An affirmative ‘‘ugh,” not a bark, was the 
ready answer. 

‘Would you like pepper on it?” 

An indignant growl. 

“Will you have plenty of gravy?” 

“Ugh,” with emphasis. 

‘Will you have some pie or cake?” 

A still more emphatic ‘“‘ugh” from the little 
dog, who had a decided sweet tooth. 

‘Well, goand ask the mistress for some.” 

Instantly Plato would trot around to the mis- 
tress’s end of the table and make known his de- 
sire. Ifshe said, ‘‘Wait a little,” he would sit 
pleading so eloquently but silently that a plate 
of dainties would soon be provided. No child 
could be more sensitive to rebuke. A word, a 
look, a gesture, would send him out of the 
room crest-fallen and wretched. 

After dinner came a siesta for both master 
and dog, when they retired together to a quiet 
upper room, where Plato was allowed the high 
honor of curling up on the couch at the feet of 
his beloved master—a privilege neither sought 
for nor granted at any other hour. 

When the midday nap was over, the master 
drove over to the village post-office for his 
afternoon’s mail, and was usually gone for an 
hour or two. The question as to whether the 
little dog might go too was generally discussed 
and settled before the horse was harnessed: 
Plato often bringing up the subject, and grow- 
ing eloquent over his desire to go before any one 
else had discovered that mail-time had arrived 
—whining, barking, standing up, rushing to 
the door and back in a most distracted fashion. 

‘“‘Why, Plato, what’s the matter? Is it time to 
go totown?” 

Yelp, yelp. 

“Do you want to go?” 

A tremendous demonstration of assent from 
the dog. 

“Oh, I think you’d better not.” 

Ah, the woe-begone look that would come into 
the dancing eyes! 


‘‘No,” finally decided the master, ‘‘on the 


| whole, you may go,” and back leaps the tumul- 
Plato’s indignation always got the better of his | 
manners, and with hair and tail erect in scorn- | 


tuous joy into the little breast. 

It was indeed a sight to see him riding beside 
the masterin the carriage. Such an air of dig- 
nity, of self-congratulation, of lofty superiority 
to other dogs whom they met trotting along on 
foot! Sometimes the master would say, ‘‘You 
may stand up and drive if you wish to, Plato.” 
Instantly he was down in front, his fore-paws 
resting on the dash-board, and his small, shapely 


| | 
- | | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 


head held erect with an air of authority. When | 


in this position he seemed to feel a general su- 


pervision of the horse, and assumed as nearly as 
possible the master’s manners. Every one who 
was metonthe road was greeted with a brief 
but cordial salute in the shape of a bark, which 
was generally pleasantly recognized by bow and 
smile; for Plato was widely known and re- 
spected. 


Sunday was a day of severe discipline to him. 


He came forth as usual in the morning from his | : : 
| away—there could be nothing very muchamiss. 
| Ah, wonderful mystery of animal life and death! 


cozy bed, but with an unmistakable subdued and 
sabbatical air. How he knew the.sacred time, 
no one could tell; but directly after breakfast, 
and before any preparation for church-going was 
begun, he went back dejectedly to his nest, and 
spent the day there—in repose apparently, but 
perhaps in profound meditation on abstruse 
questions: who knows? The family was of 
the Scotch Presbyterian faith, 
presumably a strict Calvinist—for the master 
was. Perhaps he was able to think out satis- 
factorily the vexed questions of ‘fate, free-will, 
fore-ordination absolute.” But at no time did he 


and Plato was | 


feel such a sense of hopeless inferiority to the | 


rest of the family as on Sunday. The truth 
was, that once he was allowed to attend church, 
but from his seat in the family pew he had ven- 
tured to express a loud Methodistic assent to 
some theological statement of the dominie, and 
was thenceforth bidden to stay at 
keep the house. 
follow the family, and as a punishment was shut 
up for the day in the carriage-house—a perfectly 
humiliating affair, any allusion to which in sub- 
sequent years sent Plato with drooping ears and 
tai] into the most sequestered spot in the room. 

Right joyfully, however, did he sally forth 
from his ‘‘dumb meditations and confusions” at 
the proper time, to look for the return of the 
family carriage. He never mistook the hour, 
but about three in the afternoon (there were two 
services in the day-time in the old-fashioned 
kirk) he took up his sentinelship on the piazza, 


home and 


Once or twice he attempted to | 


and then rushed forth like a young whirlwind to | 


welcome the returning household. 


‘‘Plato,” the master would say, as they sat to- 


gether after tea, ‘‘I think I’ll take off my boots | 


now;” and no trained valet de chambre ever 


rushed more eagerly to the service of roy- | 


alty. Seizing the boot by the heel, he brought 


all his tremendous energies to the struggle, and | 


never abandoned his grip till he came off con- 
queror. 


“Now get my slippers, doggie;” and off 
scampered Plato for the slippers, bringing them 
one ata time, and placing them at the beloved 
feet. 

Time would fail to tell of his numberless per- 
formances of this sort. He would bring in 


wood, holding it in his firm white teeth, and | 
pursue the business with tar more zeal than the 


average small boy. He would carry a parcel 


or basket with great care and faithfulness, and | 
indeed was always overflowing with the beauti- | 


ful instinct of service. He had a quick sense of 
fun also, and was only too willing, at the mis- 
chievous instigation of the master, to whirl the 


mistress’s knitting out of her lap when she in- | 


cautiously dropped it there to indulge in her 
nap of ‘‘forty winks.” 
site neatness he would take the slightest signal 


Or, knowing her exqui- | 


of permission from the head of the house to | 


make a bed of the soft folds of her gown as it 
lay on the carpet beside her low rocking-chair, 


and then retire from it in affected repentance | 


when she discovered the trespass, but return to 
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it again the moment her attention was diverted 
by his more guilty confederate. 

A decade of happy years goes by quickly. It 
is a dog’s life-timé—at least, of active, enjoyable 
life; after that come old age and decrepitude. 


But Plato’s usual good fortune attended him to | 


the last. A disease which no care could arrest 
attacked him when about ten years old, and a 
few days of suffering brought release. The pain 
to him must have been unaccountable, but it 


was brief, and his dear master was never far | 


Let no one pronounce upon it rashly or with 
irreverence. 

A stiller life settled down upon the household 
out of which this blithe little creature had 
passed, but Plato will never wholly vanish from 
his accustomed haunts while his friends are 
there. 


ELIZABETH ZANE. 
dauntless pioneer maiden’s name 

Is inscribed in gold on the scroll of Fame; 
She was the lassie who knew no fear 
When the tomahawk gleamed on the far 

frontier. 
If deeds of daring should win renown, 
Let us honor the damsel of Wheeling town, 
Who braved the danger with deep disdain— 
Bright-eyed, buxom Elizabeth Zane. 


*Twas more than a hundred years ago; 
They were close beset by the dusky foe, 
They had spent of powder their scanty store, 
And who,the gauntlet should run for more? 
She sprang to the portal and shouted ‘IT! 
*Tis better a girl than a man should die; 

My loss would be but the garrison’s gain: 
Unbar the gate!” said Elizabeth Zane. 


The powder was sixty yards away, 
Around her the foemen in ambush lay; 
As she darted from shelter they gazed with 
awe, 
Then wildly shouted, ‘“‘ A squaw! a squaw!” 
She neither swerved to the left nor right, 
Swift as an antelope’s was her flight: 
‘Quick! open the door,” she cried amain, 
‘Fora hope forlorn! ’Tis Elizabeth Zane!” 


« 


No time had she to waver or wait, 

Back she must go ere it be too late: 

She snatched from the table its cloth in haste, 
And knotted it deftly about her waist, 

Then filled it with powder—never, I ween, 
Had powder so lovely a magazine; 

Then, scorning the bullets—a deadly rain— 
Like a startled fawn fled Elizabeth Zane. 


Strong hands unfastened the oaken gate; 

Brave men’s eyes suffused with tears, 

That had there been strangers for many 
years : 

From flint-lock rifles again there sped 

’Gainst the skulking redskins a storm of lead, 

And the war-whoop sounded that day in vain, 

Thanks to the deed of Elizabeth Zane. 


Talk not to me of Paul Revere, 

A man, on horseback, with naught to fear; 

Nor of old John Burns, with his bell-crowned 
hat— 

He’d an army to back him, so what of that? 

Here’s to the heroine, plump and brown, 

Who ran the gauntlet in Wheeling town! 

Hers is a record without a stain— 

Beautiful, buxom Elizabeth Zane! 


—Joun S. Apams, in St. Nicholas. 


| 
| 


BOB WHITE. 
(From ‘‘ Forest and Stream.”) 


Quail are late with us this season but fairly 
plenty. They are sotame and confiding that I 
wish October 15th meant no harm to them; we 
have no bird who is so much man’s friend every 
day in the year. No bird of my acquaintance — 
and my list is long—will repay kindness and 
watching like littke Bob White. Let a man 
who loves a true friend or loves a cheerful voice 
stand on his door-step on a July evening when 
Bob is whistling his vespers. Hark! he is sit- 
ting on yonder fence —‘‘Ah-Bob White”— note 
the trifling difference in accent between this one 
and that fellowin the meadow. Four at one 
time, as I heard them a few nights since, just 
after sunset, made a quartette worth listening 
to. Happy is the man who owns a small lot 
that is visited day after day by a flock of quail. 
When a man says, ‘‘ There is a flock of quail 


| around here, Iwish you would not shoot them,” 


I know how he feels. WALTER B. SAVArRy. 


=_ 


A FABLE. 

A grasshopper, half starved with cold and 
hunger, came to a well-stored bee-hive at the 
approach of winter, and humbly begged the bees 
to relieve his wants with a few drops of honey. 

One of the bees asked how he had spent his 
time all the summer, and why he had not laid 
up a store of food like them? 

“Truly,” said he, ‘I spent my time very mer- 


| rily in drinking, and dancing, and singing, and 


never once thought about the winter.” 

‘“‘Our plan is very different,” said the bee. 
‘“‘We work hard in the summer to lay by a store 
of food against the season when we foresee that 
we shall want it; dut those who do nothing but 


| drink, and dance, and sing, in the summer, must 
| expect to starve in the winter.” 


Hillsborough, N. H., 
', squirrels which came to her door from the woods 


FEEDING THE SQUIRRELS. 
During the past winter Mrs. Mary Miller, of 
fed daily eight gray 


every morning and departed after having had 


| their breakfast. 


| gentleman 


A LITTLE girl was sitting at a table opposite a 
with a waxed moustache. After 
gazing at him for several moments, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ My Kitty has smellers, too.” 
THE HORSES OF NORWAY. 
Laing, in his travels in Norway, says that the 


| horses in that country have a very sensible way 
She gained the fort with her precious freight; | 


of taking their food. Instead of swilling them- 
selves with a pailful of water at a draught, from 
the fear of not getting any again, and then 


| overgorging themselves for the same reason, 


they have a bucket of water put down beside 
their allowance of hay. It is amusing to see 
with what relish they take a sip of the one and 
a mouthful of the other alternately, sometimes 
only moistening their mouths, as a rational 
being would do while eating a dinner of such 
dry food. A broken-winded horse is scarcely 
ever seen in Norway. 


As Orners See Us.—A Frenchman says that 


| our impoliteness is next to heathenish. Go out 


| 


into one of the suburban districts of Paris, and 
every little hatless gamin by the roadside will 
make you as courtly a bow as a dancing master, 
and every bare-legged girl will dip her skirts to 
you with a respectful ‘‘Bon jour, monsieur.” 
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FIVE QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


The following, which appeared in the Boston | 
Daily Evening Transcript, February, 1873, has | 
had a circulation of several hundreds of thou- | 
sands in this and other countries :— 


Rooms oF THE BostoN YouNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN | 
Union, Feb. 25, 1873. | 

Mr. George T. Angell, President of the Mas- 
sachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty | 
to Animals. My Dear Sir,—I have taken from 
the first, as you know, a deep interest in your 
Society, and believe I fully appreciate its impor- 
tance; but Iam frequently asked questions which 
indicate on the part of many of the young men 
connected with our Christian Union a want of 
information in regard to it. 

Will it trouble you too much to send me con- | 
cise answers to the following questions, which 
have in substance been put to me, and oblige, | 

Very truly yours, 
Wo. H. BaLpwin, President. 


1. Where did this work originate, and what 
has been its influence there? 

2. Is it not more important to form societies 
for the protection of men than animals? 

3. Why not leave the laws relating to animals 
to be enforced like other laws by the ordinary 
police? 

4. Why should animals receive special pro- 


| States and Canada. 


| many of our most eminent men. 


tection? 
5. Howcan existing evils in this respect be 
remedied? 


46 WASHINGTON STREET, Feb. 27, 1873. 


Mr. William H. Baldwin, President of the 
Young Men's Christian Union. Dear Sir, —It | 
is both a dutyand a pleasure to answer the ques- 
tions proposed. 

1. Where did this work originate, and what | 
has been its influence there? 

To this I answer, that the first society for the 
protection of animals was formed about fifty | 
years ago in London, and is now one of the 
most powerful organizations of its kind in the 
world. The Queen is its patron, the Earl of | 
Harrowby is its president, and on its board of 
officers are princes, dukes, earls, bishops, and 
many of the most eminent men of England. 
At the head of its Ladies’ Humane Educational 
Committee is the Baroness Burdett-Coutts. Its 
influence with the clergy appears from the fact, 
that in one year nearly six hundred English 
clergymen preached in its behalf; its influence 
with magistrates, from the fact that, in 1869, | 
out of 1,413 cases prosecuted, 1,392 were con- | 
victed; and its influence with royalty, from the | 


fact that, at its last annual meeting, the Queen’s 
daughter, the Princess Louise, in the presence of 
a large audience, distributed one hundred and 
ninety prizes for the best compositions on kind- 
ness to animals to the successful competitors in 
each of one hundred and ninety London schools. 


Societies now exist in nearly all European 


| countries, —in Asia, Africa, and Australia, — 


and they are rapidly increasing in the United 
In Europe many of them 
are under the patronage of royalty; in this coun- 
try they are attracting the sympathy and aid of 
They meet 
in general international congress, usually every 
other year. 


2. Is it not more important to form societies | 


| for the protection of men than animals ? 


In answer to this question I would say, that | 
from the first dawning of civilization to the | 
present time, the great study of mankind in all | 


nations has been how best to protect men. 


armies, navies, and fortifications; 
courts, magistrates, and innumerable police; 
churches, schools, and Sunday schools; home 


| missions and foreign missions; almshouses and 


reformatory schools; peace societies and great 
secret charitable organizations; hospitals for 
the sick, the blind, the deaf, the dumb, the ine- 
briate; prisoners’ aid societies, childrens’ aid 


societies, provident aid societies, employment 


bureaus; homes for the poor, aged, orphans, and 
consumptives: all these, and many others, ever 
laboring for the protection of men; while until 


For | 
this have been parliaments, congresses, and leg- 
| islatures; 


within the last half century there was not in the | 


whole world a single society for the protection 

of animals. : 
Throwing out of the account churches,schools, 

secret charitable societies, almshouses, and all 


| the other charitable protections and provisions | 


afforded by government and law, there still re- 
. . 
main in our own city of Boston, at the present | 


time, one hundred and thirty-four (134) organi- 


zations, supported by private benevolence, for | 


the protection of men; while there is only one 
(1) for the protection of animals. 

Around the forty millions of our human popu- 
lation is thrown the whole protection of Church 
and State, laws, courts, and magistrates, public 
and private charity; while for more than four 
hundred millions of our animal population, un- 


' til within the past few years, not a single effect- 


ive law has ever been enacted, or a single voice 
raised publicly in their behalf. 

3. Why not leave the laws relating to animals 
to be enforced like other laws by the ordinary 
police? 

To this question I answer, first, that but for 


these societies there would be no effective laws 


to enforce; and only as these societies are be- 
ginning to be formed are such laws enacted, 


| and in every State additional laws are required; 
and second, that while laws for the protection 


of men have been so defined by law-writers and 
judicial decisions that every police-officer knows, 
in regard to them, his rights and his duty, 
laws for the protection of animals have never 


When a man strikes his fellow-man, he ex- 
pects to be arrested; but when he strikes his 
property, and an officer interferes, he regards it 
as an impertinent interference with his personal 
rights, and would be glad to do the officer an 
injury; and therefore it has been found by expe- 
rience, both in Europe and this country, that 


laws without societies to enforce them are a 
dead letter; because few persons are willing to 
prosecute and go into the courts and testify, 
thereby incurring the ill-will and possibly the 
revenge of another, by interfering in behalf of 
a dumb animal. 

4. Why should animals receive special protec- 
tion ? 

First, for their own sake; second, because 
protection to animals is protection to man. 
Whoever investigates this subject will find, 

First, that in our various forms ot transpor- 
tation, animals are subjected to such cruelty that 
hundreds of thousands of them die and become 
diseased on the passage, and that the meats of 
these dead and diseased animals cannot be de- 
tected in our markets; and that, by the testi- 
mony of numerous medical authorities and 
health officers, the eating of them has been 
shown to produce sickness and sometimes 
death. 

Second, that about a hundred millions of cat- 
tle, sheep, and swine are killed in this country 
every year for food, and most of them with great 
and unnecessary cruelty; that they are often 
kept without food a long time before killing; 
that they are dragged or driven into bloody. 
slaughter-houses, knowing that they are to be 
killed, and struggling to escape, and often into 


| slaughter-houses where other animals have just 


been killed, and are in process of being dressed ; 
that calves are bled before they are killed for the 
purpose of whitening the veal; that swine are 
killed without first being stunned. He will find 
that all these things are avoided in the better 


slaughter-houses of Europe, and that all of these 


affect the meats of animals, making them un- 
wholesome, and sometimes dangerous. 

Third, that not only the quantity, but also 
the quality, of milk depends on the manner in 
which cows are treated. If starved, frozen, or 
kept without sunshine, exercise, or companions, 
they are liable to become diseased; and 
their milk and its products are likely to produce 


| sickness, and have produced death. 


Fourth, that our crops depend largely on the 
preservation of birds; that, in this country, birds 
are decreasing, and insects increasing; and that 
it has become very important to secure addi- 
tional protection for our birds and their nests. 

Fifth, that our horses are subjected to great 
cruelties; and that both they and our dogs, 
when they have become old, are too often killed 
cruelly, instead of by a single shot or blow, or 


| by chloroform, as practised by officers of animal- 


protection societies. 

Sixth, that there is often no adequate provi- 
sion for abandoned and lost animals, which are 
frequently subjected to great suffering where 
there are no societies to temporarily take charge 
of them, or give them a merciful death. 

Seventh, that almost all classes of animals, in- 


| cluding birds, and even fish, lobsters, turtles, 


and the like, are subjected to a multitude of 
cruelties, which, but for these societies, would 


| never become generally known, and many of 
| which endanger public health. 


| been thus defined; and how much a man may | 
| whip, starve, or overload his animal before the | 
| cruelty will justify his arrest is what the ordi- 
| nary police-officer hesitates to decide. 


There is not space in a letter for details. They 
would require a volume; but I am sure that any 
thoughtful person, after investigating this sub- 
ject, will have no doubt that the protection of 
animals is required not only by considerations of 
humanity, but also for the happiness and safety 
of men. 

5. How can existing evils in this respect be 
remedied ? 

I answer, only by organized action, which 
shall secure, first, the enactment and enforce- 
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ment of suitable laws; and, second, by humane 
education, particularly of the young. 

To accomplish the first, it will be sufficient to 
have State societies, with members and agents 
in the various cities and towns, and with suffi- 
cient funds to collect and circulate information, 
and employ able and experienced officers to be 
sent wherever their services may be needed. 
But to accomplish the second and greater work 
of humane education, organized committees will 
be needed in every city and town, to collect and 
circulate information there; secure humane 
books and publications in libraries and reading- 
rooms, humane lectures and discussions in pub- 
lic halls, humane pictures in schoolrooms, hu- 
mane stories and songs in Sunday schools, and 
prizes for compositions in other schools. 

These committees may at first consist of only 
half a dozen persons, ladies or gentlemen, or 
both, who shall meet and read what has been 
done elsewhere, and find out and tell others 
what needs to be done in their own city or 
town; get their clergymen to preach about it; 
interest teachers, Sunday-school teachers, and 
the local press; send humane tracts to persons 
guilty of cruelty, and, when nothing else will 
answer, call upon the Society’s agents to enforce 
the law. 

Presently it will be known and talked about 
through the neighboring country; people will 
find out that starving and bleeding calves before 
they are killed, sending sheep to market in cold 
weather without fleeces, starving cattle for days 
before they are killed, and frightening animals 
into a high fever just before slaughtering them, 
—that all these injure the meat; that cruel treat- 


ment of cows injures the milk andits products; | 


that bad shoeing and tight check-reins injure 
horses; and that the killing of birds and rob- 
bing their nests injure vegetation. 

Cruelty will become unpopular, and men 
guilty of it will feel that they are attracting 
public attention; they will become more cau- 
tious how they overdrive and overwork their 
horses, particularly those that are old, sick, 
and lame, and the terrible suffering inflicted 
by overloading (that standing disgrace to this 
country) will become less common; farmers 
will be ashamed to have their cattle cojne out 
in the spring mere skeletons; beating, starv- 
ing, and freezing, and a thousand other cruel- 
ties, will become more rare; old, stray, and 
abandoned animals will be better taken care ot, 
or mercifully killed; birds and their nests will 
be protected; and not only will the laws in rela- 
tion to animals be enforced, but public senti- 
ment will place in almost every home advocates 
to plead their cause, and to make known the 
cruelties which are inflicted upon them. 

In conclusion, I remember reading, when a 
child, of a dream in which life was represented 
as a bridge full of trap-doors, under which rolled 
the river of death. Onto this bridge moved the 
whole human race; some hardly stepped upon 
it before they fell; some reached its middle; a 
few went beyond; but none reached the end. 
If that dream be a true representation of the 
shortness and uncertainty of life, and God, upon 
whose mercy we depend, cares for these dumb 
creatures, then it seems to me there are far 
higher considerations than any I have named. 

lam, my dear sir, with much esteem, 

Yours truly, 
Geo. T. ANGELL. 


Of great riches there is 
in the distribution. 


no real use but 


TRUE. 

A man gives up a sinking cause sooner than 
awoman does. The men ran from the cross; 
the women were faithful. Men like the winning 
side; women are champions of the desperate 
hope. Deborah saved Israel, and Joan of Arc 
delivered France when no man could be found 
to lead an enterprise so unpromising. The 
men outran one another to catch a glimpse of 
the risen and victorious Christ; but it is doubtful 
whether they would have gone to the sepulchre 
at all to embalm the dead and defeated Christ. 

Women, too, linger over the memory of the 
past with a richer tenderness than men. Women 
tarry long, with a fidelity painful and sweet, 
over the recollections of their childhood, and 
the little incidents of their betrothal and the 
buried faces of their children. 


Mamma (to Noel, who is inclined to be talk- 
ative)—Hush, Noel! Haven't I told you often 
that little boys should be seen and not heard? 
Noel — Yes, but you don’t look at me. 


Cases Reported at Office in November. 

For beating, 16; over-working and over-loading, 8; 
over-driving, 2; driving when lame or galled, 30; non- 
feeding and non-sheltering, 7; abandoning, 2; torturing, 
13; driving when diseased, 4; cruelly transporting, 2; gen- 
eral cruelty, 43. 

Total, 127. 

Disposed of as follows, viz.: Remedied without prosecu- 
tion, 39; warnings issued, 43; not found, 13; not substan- 
tiated, 21; anonymous, 2; prosecuted 9; convicted, 9. 

Animals taken from work, 17; horses and other animals 
killed, 39. 


Receipts by the Society in November. 
FINEs. 
From Police Court, —Chelsea, $5; Springfield, $3. 
District Court,—Malden, (2 cases) $33; Northampton, 
$5; Quincy, $5. 
Municipal Court, —Dorchester District, $10. 
Witness’ Fees, $11. 
Total, $72. 


{MEMBERS AND DONoRS. 


Mrs. Chas. E. De Wolf, $50; A. H. H. M., $50; T. 
Leverett, $2. 


Ten Eacu. 


Col. A. A. Pope, Francis H. Peabody, Jonathan French, 
Mrs, S. E. Westcott, Wm. Brewster, Hills, Turner & Co., 
Miss Fidelia Wright, Mr. and Mrs. Geo. Howe, Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. Sampson. 


Five DoLiars Eacn. 


Miss Eliza Wagstaff, Miss Anna S. Foster, A Friend, 
C. F. Adams, S. W. Richardson, Edw. Lawrence, John L. 
Whiting, Charles G. Wood, E. H. Bennett. Mrs. Geo. 
Holden, W. D. Pickman, C. W. Galloupe, Mrs. N. I. 
Bowditch, Edw. A. White, Robt. Codman, E. W. Gay, 
J. M. Gibbens, W. J. Eaton, Leander Beal, Abram French 
& Co., Field, Bullivant & Field, Colburn Fuller & Co., G. 
F. Fabyan, W. E. Field, Thomas T. Bouvé. 


OnE Eacu. 


Henry P. Nichols, R. C. Habberly, 
Total, $319. 
MISSIONARY FunpD. 


A Friend, $500; Mrs. Ellen B. French, $25; Stephen 
G. Deblois, $10; Mrs. M. |. Eastburn, $2.50; T. Leverett, 
$1; A Friend in Brookline St., $1, 

Total, $559.50. 


SUBSCRIBERS, 
Miss, H. M. Bean, $17.50; Towle’s Institute, $10.50; 
Mrs. M. J. Eastburn, $2.50; Mrs. Wm. Christie, $2; Cov- 
entry Socicty P. C. to Animals, 31.84; E. E. Simmons, 


$1.50; Mrs. Champlin, 62; J. W. Graham, .60; L. Scott 
Publishing Co., .40; Clara Schwartz, .25. 


Ont Eacn. 


O. A. Chilson, Miss C. Jewett, J. R. Corthell, Miss G. 
Kendall, Mrs."D. M. Parker 
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Firty Cents EAcnu, 


E. W. Wilcox, Lucy Simmons, Delia L. Meader, Ane 
drew Camper, Mrs. E. A. Kendrick, M. P. White, J. 
Rudolph Brown, Mary J. Carr, Saide Woodworth, Gracie 
Andrews, J. F. Fraizer, Mary Hubbard, Dr. J. M. Hawks, 
E.M. Allen, Estate Mrs, M. F. Smith, Dr. M. Merryman, 
May Hanson, E. H. Pearson, P. L. Cutts, Mattie A, 
Brown, Chas. J. Sherman, Chas. A. Rogers, Albert 
Beaver, M. A. Baldwin, Geo. Waters. 

Total, $55.21. 

Sums. 


Publications sold, $87.43; Interest, $206.25. 
Total, $1,279.39. 


Publications Received fiom Kindred Sccieties. 


Animal World. London, England. 

Band of Mercy and Humane Educator. 
delphia, Pa. 

Bird Call. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Humane Journal. Chicago, IIl. 

Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 

Zoophilist. London, England. 

Animal’s Friend. Geneva, Switzerland. 

Animal’s Friend. Vienna, Austria. 

Bulletin of Florence S. P. A. Florence, Italy. 

Bulletin No. 3 of Havre S. P. A. Havre, France. 

Baltimore, Md. Second Annual Report of 
Maryland'S. P. C. A. for 1886-7. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Twelfth Annual Report of the 
Western Penn. Humane Society for 1886. 

Schweriner, Germany. Yearly Report 
Schweriner P. A. for 1886. 


PRICES OF HUMANE PUBLICATIONS, 
The following publications can be obtained at 
our offices at the annexed cost prices, free of 
postage: 
Humane Leaflets, Nos. 1 to 8, by Geo. T. Angell. 
Eight of either No. or Nos., as wanted, 5 cents; twenty- 
four for 10 cents; One hundred, 25 cents, post paid. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by George 
T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole twelve bound together, 
or $2.00 per 106 
110 “ 
150 “ 


Phila- 


of 


Care of Horses, 

Cattle Transportation, by Geo. T. Angell, 
Protection of Animals, by Geo. T. Angell, 
Five Questions Answered, by Geo. T. 


ngell, 
The Check-Rein, by Geo. T. oe “ 
Band of Mercy Information, by Geo. T. 
Angell, 1 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, by Dr. D. 
D. Slade, 


kes 


Selections from Longtellow, 
Bible Lessons tor Bands of Mercy, 
Service of Mercy, selections from Scripture, 


etc., 
Band ot Mercy History, by Rev. T. Timmins, 
Fifty-two Band ot Mercy Songs and Hymns, 
book form, two cents for the whole. 
Band of Mercy Register, 8 cents, 
Band ot Mercy Cards of Membership, 2 cents each, 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month 
by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS, 


TERMS: 

Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and 
below ten, 45 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 
cents; for twenty-five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fitt 
and below one hundred, 30 cents; and for one hundi 
and more copies, as now, 25 cents each, in advance. 
Postage free to all parts of the United States, 


a@-Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be 
sent to the Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, cor 
Hawley, Boston. 


Rates or Society MEMBERSHIP : 


Active Life, - - $10000| Associate Annual, - $5 00 
Associate Life, - - 5000) Children’s, 
Active Annual, - - 1000| Branch, - - - - - 100 


all publications of the Society. 


All members receive Our — ANIMALS free, and 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 
GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, 
Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 


P. H, Fosres & Cu. Printers, 30 Oliver Street, Boston, 


100 | 
| 


